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Christianity and Investments 


During recent years there has been more or less uneasy 
questioning on the part of sensitive consciences concern- 
ing the ethical requirements with reference to the invest- 
ment of money. Obviously, there are two major phases 
of the problem—(1) What constitutes a morally valid 
investment? Can moral soundness be determined as de- 
finitely as financial soundness? (2) What is one’s duty 
as the holder of securities or bonds with reference to the 
policies of the concerns involved? Specifically, what 
should a person do who disapproves of such policies on 
moral grounds, but who is not satisfied with the merely 
negative course of unloading the responsibility upon a less 
sensitive conscience? It seems certain that both these 
problems will receive increasing attention in the Christian 
community from this time forward. 


The first set of questions has been made the subject of 
\ "G study during the past year, from the angle of church 
‘| “investments, by the Department of Christian Social Ser- 
vice of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Rev. Charles 
N. Lathrop, head of the Department, contributes some 
of the findings and conclusions to Christian Work for 
April 11. (The paper was originally read before a con- 
ference held recently by the Federal Council’s Committee 
on Financial and Fiduciary Matter, at Atlantic City.) 

“Tt seems to me,” writes Dean Lathrop, “that the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian church differs in no funda- 
mental way from the responsibility of individual Chris- 
tians. The only reason why its responsibility is stressed 
is because in its position as teacher and moral leader it 
has a specific duty to stand clearly for the principles of 
Christianity in society as they are laid down by the church. 
Local treasurers as well as national treasurers have the 
same responsibility. Must not all investments made by 
the church carry out the principles publicly and formally 
promulgated by the authoritative body of the church? 
Can we expect any member of the church to pay attention 
to, and guide his life by any statements of authoritative 
bodies unless the authority itself in the action it is called 
on to make, itself applies its own rules?” 


He then proceeds to review the declarations of his own 
communion regarding the requirements of Christian prin- 
ciples as applied to industry—an adequate wage, as a first 
charge, employes’ share in management, etc. These stipu- 
lations he compares with the investment policy of the 

{') Episcopal Church, which limits itself to bond investments, 
but whose rules apply only to the “financial aspects” of 
the matter and have “no suggestion of other ethical con- 
siderations.” 


Dean Lathrop proposes a definite change in this policy. 
He wants ethical as well as financial standards to be con- 
sidered in choosing the church’s investments and suggests 
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two main criteria: “(1) the material produced as a gain 
to the community; (2) The conditions under which such 
material is produced.” He thinks it should be easy to 
discover some gradation in the social value of such prod- 
ucts as patent medicine, chewing gum, cosmetics, Rolls 
Royce cars, Ford cars, lumber, public utilities, etc. And 
as for the conditions of labor obtaining in a concern whose 
bonds may be considered as an investment, he suggests 
a “committee of technical experts whose business it will 
be to investigate, on request, any corporation in order to 
be able to report facts about the ethical soundness of the 
corporation’s activities.” 

Dean Lathrop has no illusions about the feasibility of 

an investment service under religious auspices—he rejects, 
as impracticable and likely to be quite unfair, the idea of 
a “white list.” Yet his suggestions are calculated to start 
something significant among church bodies, the aggregate 
of whose investments is no mean sum even as bankers 
figure. 
The Federal Council’s Research Department has for 
several years interested itself in this and related ques- 
tions and has found little indication that Christian teach- 
ing has thus far registered in relation to the investment 
of money. The reason seems to be that the subject is 
regarded as too technical to have any significant moral 
aspect. There are also practical difficulties of consider- 
able magnitude. The head of one of the most important 
social research foundations has pointed out that even for 
an endowment devoted exclusively to social work, the 
task of socially evaluating its investments would be enor- 
mous. It would seem that if any progress is to be made 
in this field, joint action by religious and social bodies will 
be necessary. 


Why Farmers Oppose 20th Amendment 


The arguments of those urging the Children’s Amend- 
ment have made little appeal to farmers and the influen- 
tial agricultural press. This widespread opposition has 
demonstrated the power of agriculture in determining 
public questions and also presents important data upon 
a of rural people toward a measure of this 

ind, 

Two of the more immediate explanations offered by 
students of rural society for the attitude of farmer groups 
are (1) the fact that the agricultural organizations were 
not consulted by those planning the campaign for the 
amendment, evidently through failure to understand the 
importance of organized agriculture or through the as- 
sumption that agriculture would “fall in line” (It is 
hardly probable that organized agriculture would have 
supported the amendment if it had been consulted but it 
is felt that the failure to approach the farm leaders was 
at least a diplomatic blunder); and (2) the attitude of 


| 


¢) 


people. 
§ falhese, however, are the immediate factors. 


some prominent social workers at farmers’ meetings— 
their ignorance of rural life as well as of educational 
methods and their unsympathetic approach to rural 


The real 

sons are said by these students to lie deeper in the 
fabric of rural society. They center around the fact that 
rural social control is a different matter from urban social 
control, something that a great many program makers who 
spend all their time among urban dwellers have never 
learned. Rural industry is not, in general, industrialized ; 
i. @., it is not, save in isolated instances, characterized by 
large scale operations involving a large labor “force.” 
Hence, rural industry is not thinking of legal control over 
its labor in the same terms as urban industry. Farmers 
cannot understand why the labor of persons should be 
regulated up to the age of 18. Agricultural workers do 
not “bargain” as do city groups. The minimum wage or 
the “living wage” are not thought of seriously by farmers 
who do not even figure, as industrialists do, the costs of 
production and then aim to get a price above those costs. 
Agriculture still consists of millions of individual units 
freely competing. It is not integrated as is city labor 
and industry. 

Farmers are the victims of over-taxation of their 
property, considering its return, a fact which has been 
demonstrated by several careful studies, and they are sus- 
picious of governmental changes which will tend to “add 
to the payroll.” They are the victims of what conserva- 
tive students describe as a headless, inefficient county gov- 
ernment, which they seem to be powerless to change, and 
they are voting against increasing the functions of gov- 
fmment when they see no immediate advantage. The 
“@irit of anti-federalism is strong among many groups 
of farmers. 

The agricultural press made practically no effort to ac- 
quaint farmers with the issues of the campaign. That 
part of the press which was vocal on the amendment was 
overwhelmingly opposed. The attitude of the farm press 
may be ascribed chiefly to the knowledge of its editors 
of the state of rural opinion and their unwillingness to 
champion a very unpopular cause. But the influence of 
urban industry on the agricultural press, through adver- 
tising patronage, must also be taken into account, when 
the control of rural opinion is considered. There is prob- 
ably no evidence that the industrial interests hostile to 
the amendment asked any farm paper to oppose it. The 
influence of urban industry on the farm press is not so 
direct as that. But it is well known by those familiar 
with the farm papers that they depend in large measure 
for advertising income from urban industrial advertisers 
and that a large part of that press goes slowly in sup- 
porting certain public measures before learning the atti- 
tude of the business community. For this reason a reso- 
lution of a chamber of commerce gets a readier hearing 
in some editorial offices than pronouncements of urban 
social workers. 


Some rural educators and sociologists who favor the 
eventual regulation of rural child labor are turning to 
the slow process of building up school attendance laws, 
with high standards, and their enforcement, as the surest 


‘peethod of preventing harmful employment of children 


on farms. Though believing in the regulation of harm- 
ful child labor—even in eventually protecting some farm 
children from their own parents—they see little hope of 
getting rural opinion to give early sanction to the federal 
amendment because of the confused situation resulting 
from the recent campaign and the peculiar problems sur- 
founding rural social control. 
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Profits—A Business View 


Profits as an industrial necessity are discussed by W. 
T. Foster, director of the Pollak Foundation, and Wad- 
dill Catchings, a business man, in the Nation’s Business for 
March. The term “profits” is used in a general way 
through the article to include everything except the actual 
costs of operation. The writers point out that the machin- 
ery of production and distribution created under the im- 
pulse of the profit motive has resulted in higher standards 
of living and in increasing the national wealth. Coopera- 
tion has had only limited success, and, in the opinion of the 
authors, part of that success was probably due to the 
fact “that the freedom of choice of the cooperating con- 
sumers was preserved by the ordinary risk-taking and 
profit-seeking merchants who got most of their trade.” 
The writers consider that while there are other important 
“incentives to productive action” still “the profit motive 

is the one without which the others can hardly 
function.” Other aims may influence a man’s conduct of 
his business, “but unless he subordinates them all, as far 
as need be, to the aim of making profits, his other ambi- 
tions are fruitless.” The business man’s attitude on 
wages or the profit motive have nothing to do with the 
question, according to the authors, for: “He either makes 
profits his first aim or he eliminates himself as a factor 
in the business world. He can give away all that he has; 
but after that he can no longer pay a living wage or any 
other kind of a wage.” 


“For its own good, therefore, society should expect the 
individual business man to act from enlightened self- 
interest. If any restrictions upon his freedom in so acting 
are sure to conduce to the public welfare, they should be 
binding, legally, upon all enterprisers. Often a busi- 
ness man is told that, irrespective of what his competitors 
do, he should adopt such and such a policy, not for the 
good of his business, but for the public good. But 
in a money and profit economy, such measures often re- 
dound, not to the benefit of the public, but chiefly to the 
benefit of those competitors who do not adopt them. It 
does not help matters for employers with the highest hu- 
manitarian impulses to neglect profits, thereby putting 
themselves out of business.” This is the business man’s 
way of stating the effect of modern competition which 
gives Christian idealists so much concern. 


Employers should not be condemned for shutting down 
their factories (unless it is due to poor management) for 
the employer cannot do business at a loss for any length 
of time. “Rarely are wage-earners as a body dependent 
upon the will of employers. Employers, as a rule, are 
not only willing but eager to pay wages. Workers as a 
whole are dependent on nobody’s will, but on the capacity 
of the enterprises for which they work to continue to 
operate at a profit.” This is another way of asserting 
the impersonal character of our machine civilization. 

The writers recognize, however, that changes in our 
industrial society are needed. “Nor are we attempting to 
set up a sweeping defense of profits, however made and 
however utilized. There are many kinds of profits and 
many ways in which profits may be used, differing vastly 
in their effects on the common welfare. We cannot con- 
demn or justify them all on the same grounds. Here 
we seek only to show that profits, however regulated, 
however taxed, are and must remain the heart of indus- 
trial society.” Not only so, but, say these writers, “so- 
ciety must either use the profit motive—in such industries 
as it is used at all—for all it is worth, or kill it and sup- 
ply a better one. For human beings as they are, no better 
one has yet been discovered.” 


New Plan for Milk Distribution 


A “public monopoly” of milk distribution is proposed 
for New York City by a large group of influential busi- 
ness men, engineers, social workers, editors, etc. This 
¢"gip, known as the Producers and Consumers Organiz- 
ing Committee, has for its purpose “reducing the high 
cost of distributing food staples, beginning with milk, 
through consolidation for public service.” An announce- 
ment states: “The trend toward consolidation on a private 
basis has recently become clear in the milk industry, both 
locally and nationally. This fact is raising many ques- 
tions in the minds of those interested in the economic and 
public health aspects of the milk problem—and especially 
in its bearing upon the health and vigor of the nation’s 
most precious asset, the children.” 


The proponents of the plan state that they believe the 
public is opposed to private monopoly of a commodity so 
important as milk and that the business men fear that 
ownership by state or municipality will prove costly and 
inefficient. Therefore they propose to avoid both private 
monopoly and government ownership and form a public 
holding company whose stockholders and directors would 
be representative of various urban and rural groups— 
women’s organizations, churches, social workers, engi- 
neers, farmers, business men, etc. The representatives of 
jthese groups would own the common stock, limited to a 
6 per cent dividend. The management of the company 
would be in the hands of persons experienced in the in- 
dustry. The public service milk company thus formed 
would issue a 6 per cent preferred stock which it would 
seek to exchange for the present outstanding stock of the 
existing milk distributing companies. It is hoped that if 
. rl is sufficient response from the public for the forma- 
t & of such a company, the milk distributors will ap- 
rove the plan. 
Among the members of the preliminary committee which 
is working out details of the plan are John Le Feber, ex- 
president of the International Milk Dealers Association; 
John D. Miller, president of the National Milk Producers 
Federation; George Gordon Battle, an eminent New 
York lawyer; Glenn Frank, Editor of The Century, and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, a well known economist. The news- 
papers have given considerable publicity to the first public 
— the Committee has held. The New York Times 
says editorially that the plan “is certainly worth study 
and public consideration.” It appears to offer great 
possibilities if the public can be induced to take respon- 
fy for the distribution of one of its most important 
s. 


The Jewish Farmers 


| Twenty-five years ago, there were only several hundred 
Jewish farm families in the United States. Today we 
have a Jewish farm population of over 75,000. In 1900, 
e total acreage owned by Jewish farmers was about 
12,000. Today, more than 1,000,000 acres are worked 
by Jewish farmers and the real and personal value of 
these holdings is over $100,000,000. In this development 
the Jewish Agricultural Society, which has just issued a 
‘comprehensive report, has had a large part. Its farm loan 
partment, since its establishment in 1900, has granted 

Stal of 7,441 farm loans, aggregating $4,762,000, to 
armers living in 39 states. These loans are made on 

rginal securities—2nd, 3rd, 4th or even 5th mortgages. 
The repayment of these loans is spread over a long term 
of years and there is no exaction of bonus or commission 
or payment of renewal charges. 


The farm labor department has secured farm employ- 
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ment for 15,355 Jewish young men since its establishment 
in 1908. Last year it placed 682 men as farm workers. 
This department affords young Jews the opportunity to 
acquire practical agricultural training. Records show 
that many bought farms of their own after their period 
of service had expired. The farm settlement department 
gives advice and guidance to those who desire to buy 
farms. It registered 7,587 applicants in the past seven 
years, and farms were found for 665, of whom 311 re- 
ceived loans to help finance their purchase. To properly 
locate these new farmers, it proved necessary for the 
Society’s experts to examine 2,391 farms in the various 
states of the East and Middle-West. Through this de- 
partment the Society is also carrying on effective fraud 
prevention work, and is protecting Jewish farmers from 
land-sharks and dishonest real estate agents. The exten- 
sion department maintains a staff of agricultural experts 
who bring to the Jewish farmer agricultural information 
on every branch of farming. The Society has also made 
loans for the erection of synagogues and community 
houses and has initiated and supported a plan for rural 
religious education. 


That These Too May Live 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued the first report of the care given 
to mothers and babies under the Sheppard-Towner Act 
of November 21, 1921, (Bureau Publication 137). The 
act provided for federal grants, outright gifts and sums 
granted if matched by state appropriations, to all states 
accepting the provisions of the act. By July 1, 1923, 40 
states had accepted the provisions of the act, while Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Vermont had declined to do so. 

The bulletin gives a most interesting and instructive 
report of the results of this welfare work over the coun- 
try at large, which are thus summarized: 


“1, The education of the general public as to the need 
and value of skilled supervision during pregnancy and 
medical and nursing care during the following confine- 
ment. 

“2. Better infant care through the teaching of mothers. 

“3. Stimulation of the medical and nursing professions 
to meet the public demand for better health protection of 
mothers and infants, since the result of the activities now 
in progress must ultimately be the provision of adequate 
medical and nursing facilities as applied to the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. 

“As a successful federal aid measure the act has al- 
ready demonstrated its value in that it has: 


(1) Stimulated state activities in maternal and infant 
hygiene. 

(2) Maintained the principle of local initiative and 
responsibility. 

(3) Improved the quality of the work being done for 
mothers and babies by disseminating through a central 
source—the federal government—the results of scientific 
research and methods of work which have been found to 
operate successfully. 

(4) Increased state appropriations with the passage 
of the act. From the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1922, 15 states were able to accept only the $5,000 un- 
matched funds. Six states were able to accept only the 
$5,000 unmatched from the federal appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1923. However, all the states cooperating 
under the act either have already accepted more than the 
$5,000 unmatched allotment from the 1924 federal ap- 
propriation, or will be able to do so,” 


| 
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Who Gets the Consumer’s Dollars 


It is the cost of furnishing distributing service rather 
than the profit taken by the distributors that widens the 
spread between producers’ and consumers’ prices, accord- 
Jing to a release by the Department of Agriculture. Dis- 


Mgbution costs, it is stated, generally account for about 

per cent of the spread. It has been shown that ser- 
vice costs incurred in the distribution process affect con- 
sumers’ prices much more than those prices are affected 
by fluctuations in the farm value of agricultural products. 
A study recently made into the margins and costs of the 
marketing of apples grown in the state of Washington 
affords a typical illustration, says the Department, of 
what makes the farmer get so much less for his products 
than the consumer pays. 

This study was based on data collected from 13 fruit 
shipping associations in the state of Washington, whose 
boxed apples were marketed in the New York district. 
The average retail price per box of extra fancy and fancy 
grades was $5. Out of this price the grower’s portion, 
per packed box, was only $1.18 which had to cover about 
forty cents a box for marketing expenses, as well as the 
expenses of production. 

The retailer is credited with taking $1.87, or 37.4 per 
cent of the total retail price, which represents his gross 
receipts out of which must come the expenses of retailing. 

In the same way the jobber’s margin is made up largely 
of unavoidable distribution costs. On the apples covered 
in this study the jobber’s margin was 49 cents, or 9.8 per 
cent of the total retail price. The wholesaler’s margin 
was 39 cents, or 7.8 per cent of the total retail price. 

Transportation charges took 80 cents, or 16 per cent 
of the total $5 retail price. Shipping organizations’ mar- 
Lot margins averaged 27 cents or 5.4 per cent of the total 
“bil price. This margin included not only the expense 
incurred in assembling and shipping apples, but also 
charges levied by outside agencies for selling operations. 
Service costs, in short, were the main cause of price 
spreads at every stage in the process of distribution. In 
other words, more efficient service at each stage in the 
marketing process offers a better prospect of increased 
returns to the grower than a lessening of the net profits 
of wholesale jobbers and retailers, since these profits are 
only a fraction of the total price spread. 


School of Religious Drama 

The second Summer School of Religious Drama, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Educational and Religi- 
ous Drama of the Federal Council of Churches and in 
affiliation with the School of Religious Education of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, will be held at Auburn, New 
York, July 6-24. The curriculum covers general methods, 
methods for children, graded program for the church 
school, production in church and parish house, music, 
pageantry, the writing of religious drama, special lectures 
covering the history and value of drama in the church, 
and an interpretation of rhythmic movement and mass 
action. The faculty includes Esther Willard Bates, Percy 
Jewett Burrell, Charlotte B. Chorpenning, Harry Silver- 
nale Mason, Phillips E. Osgood, Margaret Swain Pratt, 
LaMont A. Warner, Helen L. Willcox. Full program 
and details may be secured from Elizabeth Baker, Secre- 


Wi '9y. Room 612, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


A Unique Housing Venture 
A limited dividend corporation—the City Housing Cor- 
poration—has been formed in New York City to erect 
moderately priced houses for families whose income is 
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around $2,400 a year. This venture has been begun by 
a small group of men and women who are investing their 
money at a low fixed return and asking others to join 
them in the enterprise which will aid in the solution of 
the housing problem. They hold that well built, low 
priced houses can be erected near New York for people 
of moderate means. The City Housing Corporation has 
already erected houses and apartments for 128 families. 
Only 28 per cent of the land is built upon; the remainder 
is given over to playgrounds and gardens. The houses 
are sold on easy terms, with small “down payments” and 
low charges per month, per room. The purposes of this 
corporation will commend itself to those who wish to 
combine social service with an investment yielding mod- 
erate return. Among the members of the board of di- 
rectors are persons of wide business experience and high 
standing. 


“Like a Fish Out of Water’ 


“Shelley has a phrase which expresses the atmosphere 
of Jesus’ kingdom of God, when he speaks of ‘realms 
where the air we breathe is love.’ 

“We see a fish out of water apparently gasping for 
breath. It dies from too much air, and from air coming 
to it in a form it cannot utilize. Frankly, how would 
you and I fare in ‘realms where the air we breathe is 
love’—such love as the New Testament points to in the 
cross on Calvary? Could we do business in it? Or are 
we accustomed to only such diluted quantities that we 
should be fish out of water in an office or a factory or a 
store where it was the atmosphere? Could we function 
as citizens in it? Or are we so used to national selfish- 
ness and personal self-interest in forming our opinions 
on public questions, that we should gasp for breath? 
Could we work and worship in a church pervaded by it? 
Or are we so habituated to the vastly reduced amounts of 
the redemptive spirit of Christ that percolate through the 
churches with which we are familiar, that we should be 
entirely out of our element in a congregation which 
thought seriously with the mind of Jesus and spent itself 
with his self-giving to bring lives under his mastery?” 
—From Henry Sloane Coffin’s sermon on “From the Na- 
tural to the Spiritual” in Christian Century for April 16. 


Workers’ Travel Association 

Persons of limited income need no longer consider a 
vacation in England beyond their means, for the Workers’ 
Travel Association, formed three years ago, offers a 
twenty-one day tour of England and Scotland for $300. 
Representative men in the English Labour movement have 
made this possible by planning for the tour on a coopera- 
tive basis. The fee covers all items of travel expense 
including tips and guide fees. Points of interest have 
been selected with the idea of giving each tourist a com- 
prehensive survey of general conditions in England. De- 
tails may be secured from the Workers’ Travel Associa- 
tion, 28 Commercial Street, London, E. I. 


Too Much Golden Rule 


In its discussion of the book, Sharing Management 
with the Workers, reviewed in the Service last week, the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter describes the head 
of the establishment on which the report is based—the 
Dutchess Bleachery at Wappingers Falls, New York— 
as “the highest type of man, very religious, the son of a 
preacher, carrying the Golden Rule to excess — much 
farther, we think, than the original propounder of the 
Golden Rule ever contemplated. . .” 
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